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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 533.) 


A Visit to the Families of Baltimare and 
other Monthly Meetings. 


In the Tenth month, 1841, Elizabeth New- 
port informed her Monthly Meeting that she 
felt it required of her to visit the families of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting, and other meet- 
ings as the way might open. ‘This was united 
with. TT. B. Longstreth and wife were her 
fellow-laborers im this service. 

From desultory notes, made by L. L., the 
following particulars are gathered : 

10th mo. 24th, 1841.—‘ Left home in a 
private carriage with my husband, to accom- 
pany E. Newport in a visit to Baltimore. In 
order to lessen the fatigue, our friend Eliza- 
beth left us at Wilmington, and proceeded 
with good company in the cars, and conse- 
quently reached Baltimore before us. We 
arrived in time to attend a part of the Second- 
day morning meeting, in which the concern 
prevailed for ‘the promotion of truth and 
righteousness. Through the sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting we were edified, and under a 
covering of sweet solemnity it¢losed on Fifth- 
day at noon.” 

A letter from E. Newport, dated Balti- 
more, llth mo. 6th, 1841, informs her fami- 
ly of her safe arrival. Shesays: “I was 
glad to be able to participate in the instruc- 





tive exercises which claimed the attention of 
Friends relative to the subjects introduced by 
the reading of the 3d Query—subjects which 
involve great responsibility ; and under the 
deep and heartfelt convictions of my own 
insufficiency, I was brought renewedly and fer- 
vently to seek Divine aid in the fulfilment 
of them. I was led to examine and endeavor 
to ascertain in what I had been delinquent. 
How was I overwhelmed with grateful emo- 
tions when the language was sounded in my 
mental ear, ‘She has done what she could.’ 
May I never give occasior for this evidence 
to be revoked. I did not accept it as an as- 
surance that I had always maintained the 
watch, and exhibited a consistency of deport- 
ment which would illustrate a perfect con- 
formity to the spirit of love, but rather that 
the motive having been sincere it was accept- 
ed, and the sins of omission and commission 
were passed by, as the mind sought counsel 
and strength from Him who remembers we 
are dust and compassionates our infirmities, 

“The meeting closed on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, and we went out to Elk Ridge in the 
afternoon. The Elders of Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting did not think it necessary for us 
to wait till after their Monthly Meeting be- 
fore we proceeded in the concern to which I 
have felt particularly called, and from which 
I believe i never shrank with greater dread. 
I do not know that I have ever been more 
sensible of sunnort and aid in the momen! ot 
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need. The promise has been fully realized | 
that ‘I will go before and prepare the way.’ | 
The way has been made in the hearts of the 
people to our astonishment.” : ‘ 
T. B. Longstreth adds: “At E.’s request 
I write, and can inform you that we have 
been greatly favored with a home in this city. 
M. Gillingham is a truly sympathetic friend, 
and has sometimes accompanied us. We have 
visited nine or ten farrilies per day. Some- 
times the work was hard and very trying to 
the poor instrument, who has been neverthe- 
less faithful and fearlessly disposed to reveal 
the whole counsel, so that she may be clear, 
as she says, ‘of the blood of all men’ in the 
day of reckoning. We shall probably get 
through our work in this city about the 14th, 
and proceed to Indian Spring and to Sandy 
Spring. I am inclined to think even then we 
shall not be at the end of our labor. The 
prospect of further service has already dawned. 
At the Monthly Meeting yesterday, there was 
a decided expression of approbation with our 
visit so far as we had gone.” , ‘ | 


Extracts from Letters. | 
BaLTiIMoRE, 11th mo. 14th, 1841. 


Thy letter, my dear J., was most welcome 
after a fatiguing day, in which 15 families 
had been visited. Although the nature of 
the exercises was less trying than sometimes, 
the poor weak body was very weary. 

We are stil] at the house of our kind 
friends J. and M. Gillingham. Have visited 
188 families. Wespend no idle time! The 
visits so far have been signally owned. There 
has often been much manifestation of tender- 
ness on the part of some who are in the 
strength of manhood. Still it is a work to 
which the natural feelings are so averse, that 
it is hard for me to be submissive. My s0- 
cial and conversational powers seem nar- 
rowed into a very small compass, so thou 
seest there is much to mortify self; but I 
know that this needs reducing again and 
again; and if in this reduction there is no 
lose, but rather an increased evidence of Di- 
vine life and love, I can even rejoice that I 
am made worthy thus to fill up my measure 

of suffering. L. is very pleasant and agree- 
able, and I hope will eontinue with me to the 
close of the visit. T. keeps his post faithful- 
ly. Love to the dear children. Oh! these 
separations, how hard they are to bear! ... 


lith mo. 30th, 1841. 


“‘T feel it to bea great favor to have the 
opportunity of converse through this channel 
with the dear ones left behind. I have found 
ita hard struggle to divest my mind of home ; 
but fervent are my aspirations after resigna- 
tion. The work is one in which ‘no flesh 








can glory.’ My experience has brought to 
mind the condition of the blessed Master, 
when He trod the wine-press alone. My prayer 
has been earnest that this baptism may be 
continued until it performs its renovating of- 
fice, and the spirit is weaned from all exter- 
nal dependencies. I can truly say, thus far 
the Lord has been a helper in the needful 
time. Neither matter nor the power of utter- 
ance has been withheld, but has been given 
at the required moment. Through the Year- 
ly Meeting I had not much vocal Jabor. It 
was a time of great interest and instruction, 
many of the testimonies being of a nature to 
‘clinch the nail’ that had been driven.” . . . 





L. Ls Diary. 

On First-day were at Elk Ridge Meeting. 
Returned to Baltimore in the afternoon and 
visited two families on the way. Made some 
visits in the evening. On Second-day were 
similarly engaged. There was an openness to 
receive the message of love, which produced 
great tenderness of feeling; but upon the 
whole the day was a trying one. Being among 
strangers, we felt the need of walking circum- 
spectly, and therefore of washing and anoint- 
ing, and not appearing unto men to fast. 
Made a number of interesting visits within 
the past two days. 

Attended Monthly Meeting; it was a low 
time. On First-day were at Old Town meet- 
ing, and made several visits in the afternoon 
in the suburbs. Third-day was spent in visit- 
ing Friends living in the city. 

Eleventh month 11th—Went to the East- 
ern district. Made a visit in the evening, in 
which the labor was attended with the power 
and demonstration of the Spirit in a remark- 
able manner. 

On First-day morning we were at Lom- 
bard street meeting. I felt a concern that 
I might neither sit nor stand in another's 
way, and also deeply felt the importance of 
rendering obedience to our heavenly Leader. 
How true! that when He commissions, ability 
is afforded and knowledge given what to say 
and when to say it! May I never again dis- 
trust His power! Verily He fills the heart 
and satisfies the thirst and thus strengthens 
for renewed exercises! The evident manifes- 
tations of truth caused me to rejoice, and I 


could adopt the language, “One hour in Thy - 


—— is worth a thousand elsewhere.” Our 
abor in Old Town seems nearly completed; 
we may mention the call upon Esther Town- 
send as being signally favored. In some 
other visits there was a loud call to awaken 
to the responsibilities connected with a social 
and religious life. At Jacob Lafetra’s, after 
a time of silent waiting, words of comfort and 
encouragement were administered to us by. 


—— — 
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J. L. which had a strengthening effect. The 
afternoon was spent in preparing to leave 
Baltimore. A number of Friends were col- 
lected at J. Gillingham’s. We had a solemn 
opportunity with the family and recommended 
them stil] to adhere to that divine principle in 
the soul which is able to give us a knowledge 
of the Lord and the power of His grace.” 

T. B. L., in a note to a friend says, “‘ We 
have accomplished the visit to the families 
except the small branch of Indian Spring, for 
which we start early in the morning. We 
have visited about 175 families. Some very 
trying seasons have been passed through. The 
mind on each occasion having to become asa 
blank sheet of paper, ready for that impres- 
sion which alone can enable the feeble instru- 
ment to hand forth that which will minister 
to the wants and the c nditions of the people. 
I believe our visit in this city has resulted as 
satisfactorily as is often the case with this 
kind of close work, which often reminded me 
of what Nathan said to King David—* Thou 
art the man.” From Indian Spring we ex- 
pect to go to Sandy Spring and perhaps to 
Pipe Creek. If I were seated for an hour or 
two in your domicil I could relate very inter- 
esting interviews and occurrences, with which 
we have met in going from door to door, like 
blind-folded beggars. Lightand wisdom have 
often been furnished to see how the accounts 
stood, and suitable counsel has been offered 
which has generally been kindly received.” 

Diary Continued. 

Proceeded to Indian Spring. Made several 
calls and were favored to enter into feeling 
with the visited. Words of consolation were 
uttered. Were hospitably entertained at G. 
Bailey’s, and it proved a season wherein was 
known an out-pouring of the holy Spirit for 
which gratitude was sincerely felt. Lodged at 
Betsy Teowdee’s, a free-hearted woman, who 
had a short time previously liberated her 
slaves. Her mind appeared turned in an 
earnest search for Truth, 

On Sixth-day it rained, but we were favored 
with an excellent guide, who, being on horse- 
back, opened the gates for us, which are nu- 
merous even on the public roads; we passed 
through 13 in the distance of 4 miles. Our 
friend was not merely helpful by removing 
the obstacles in our outward path, but his 
spirit was strengthening and encouraging to 
us in our trials and deep provings. We visited 
the families which came in our way and lodged 
at R. Hopkins. In the evening we had a 
meeting with the family, which was truly a 
feveaed season and a time of individual visi- 
tation. On Seventh-day made a religious 
visit in the morning and spent the remainder 
of the day in pleasant social converse. On 
First-day all of the famiiy went to meeting, 


some on horseback and others in a carriage. 
The meeting was smal], but was owned by the 
divine Presence. Rode 6 miles to dinner. In 
the afternoon made a family visit which was 
particularly trying to Elizabeth. 

In the evening had another meeting which 
appeared very satisfactory to all and was edi- 
fying to me. 

On Second-day it was, very stormy; R. P. 
accompanied us to Caleb Stabler’s. C. took 
charge of us and we made one family visit, 
but felt that we should be better satisfied to 
obtain the concurrence of the elders of Sandy 
Spring, before proceeding further. We were 
taken: to the house of Deborah Stabler, who 


|gave us a hearty welcome, and we were re 


| 


freshed both in body and in mind under her 
hospitable roof. Next day it was decided we 
should enter again upon our mission. Al- 
though encouragement was offered whereby 
our weak hands should be strengthened yet it 
was a low time and earnest were our desires 
to be directed only by that Power which can 
alone qualify to visit the seed. 

We have finished our visits to the families 
of 8. S. meeting ; may the labors of love prove 
as bread cast upon the waters that will be 
found after many days. 


Letter from E. N. 
Eveventa Monta 24th, 1841. 


My dear J.—Left Baltimore on Fifth-day 
for Indian Spring, taking the families of 
friends as they come in the way. A youn 
man, quite fashionable in his appearance, of- 
fered to pilot us. No doubt it is in divine ap- 
pointment. After a testimony of some length 
had been delivered in his own family, we sat 
a full hour in perfect silence, when it was 
broken by the torrent of feeling in his breast 
finding vent in tears. I am now writing in 
haste at the house of T. Stabler, about six 
miles from Sandy Spring. The meeting at 
that place was one not soon to be forgotten or 
erased from the catalogue of favors. If help 
had not been granted at the right time, the 
poor instrument would have fainted, but 
thanks be to Him who giveth the victory! 
To Him belongs the glory! that my soul 
knows right well. The communication was 
short and of individual import. After its 
delivery I could have placed my hand upon 
the head of the person to whom it applied. A 
dear old friend, an elder in the pds sealed 
the testimony, as did Deborah Stabler also. 
She is a minister, and upwards of 77 years of 
age. E. Stabler, whom I knew in my early 
life when I spent a winter in Alexandria, ac- 
companied us through 8, §. neighborhood. 
Many baptisms of various kinds had to be en- 
duoc, but I feel clear of that place. Oh how 
disappointed I feel! Instead ot attending meet. 
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ing and then pursuing our journey, I find I 
am bound in spirit and must visit a branch of 
Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, and partake 
again of bitter waters in going from house to 
house. May resignation be arrived at so that 
a state of tolerable cheerfulness can be main- 
tained. 
Diary Continued. 

“Our course was directed toward New 
Market—called Bush Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. Our kind friend E. Stabler did not 
leave us until he placed us under the care of 
his hospitable friend John Talbot. Were at 
Bush Creek meeting in the morning; at its 
close the proposal to visit the families was 
united with generally, and John Talbot was 
appointed to bear us company. We made 
some visits in the afternoon, when it com- 
menced snowing. Visited three families in 
the evening. In the morning started in our 
carriage, but had not gone far before we were 
overtaken by a friend in his sleigh, who came 
to help us through the snow, and who ren- 
dered us important service. An opportunity 
with the family of J. Russell, with whom we 
dined, closed the service of visiting families 
in this district, and we returned to New Mar- 
ket. 

The 30th of the 11th month started for 
Pipe Creek, having Caleb Ogburn for pilot. 
We reached Wm. Shepherd’s at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, weary and worn with our ride. 
Next morning the thermometer had fallen to 
7°. On Fourth-day attended meeting. Friends 
were willing to receive a visit and we com- 
menced at once. 

We found a gloom ‘cast over the neighbor- 
hood of Pipe Creek on account of the illness 
of J. Moore, one of the older members of that 
meeting. A few days terminated his suffer- 
ings. On the occasion of the funeral, friends, 
according to custom, met at the Meeting- 
house, and it proved a very solemn and in- 
teresting opportunity. The rain prevented 
our doing more that day. 

First-day attended Monallen Meeting,which, 
though rather a low time, was not an unprofit- 
able one to many. The concern to visit the 
families expressed by Elizabeth, was united 
with ; Wm. Ellis felt a wish to accompany us, 
which being also approved, we set out with J. 
Wright as pilot. The very rough roads re- 
tarded our progress, the families in some 
instances being miles apart; but the visits 
were satisfactory. Made a number of visits 
and returned to J. Wright’s and had an op- 
portunity in the evening with his family, 
which had a tendency to gather us near the 
fountain of blessings, where we were remem- 
bered by Him who opens His hand and dis- 
penses thereof to the humbled and contrited 
spirit. 


We made one visit before meeting. It was 
their usual week-day meeting, and was a large 
gathering. Elizabeth was greatly favored in 
opening and explaining subjects calculated to 
interest and instruct; afterwards visited a 
family in which there was deep exercise; it 
was very evident that it had a good effect. 

From thence we proceeded to Opossum 
Creek, which to us was noted for the stony 
road and the hard spiritual labor which had 
to be performed. We could but notice in 
various instances how beautifully the little 
children and infants behaved at meeting, al- 
though at home they were as restless and 
noisy as could be well imagined. 

12th month 29th.—To-day finished the re- 
maining visits, a few of which were to persons 
not members, but professors. Some states 
were easy of access, but not all. 

. (To be continued.) 
saute 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


It seems as if our friend, Dr. Michener, has 
brought some grave charges against those 
who feel called to work for the promotion of 
First-day schools. Perhaps there is some 
truth in them. This is a comparatively new 
concern amongst our people, yet to all appear- 
ance a wide spread one, and it is not strange, 
by any means, that there should be a diver- 
sity of opinion upon a subject claiming the 
attention of so many sober intelligent people. 

Our plans are by no means matured; we 
aie trying to inform ourselves, and hope to 
simplify and improve, or,in other words, to 
acquire knowledge ourselves whilst endeavor- 
ing to teach others, and I have yet to learn 
that we can spend too much time, or make 
too much effort in a god cause, or that it is 
unlawful to provoke each other to good 
works, and, so far as my knowledge extends, 
I have seen no departure from simplicity, 
only a desire that the multitude should be fed 
that were drawn together with one accord, in 
one place; surely if these associafions were 
uninteresting, so many people would not flock 
to them. 

With tae greatest respect for those who 
honestly differ from the laborers in thir 
cause, I would ask if they think it best that 
the children of our Society should receive 
religious training in the Sabbath Schools of 
other denominations? I, myself, have had 
many grave thoughts on this subject, and am 
of the belief that if every family was true to 
its own best interests, there would be no 
necessity for this movement among Friends. 
Such not being the case, many parents care- 
lessly allow their children to drift into an 
“Sabbath School” conveniently located, 
rather than afford the needed instruction at 
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home; of course our children and young peo- 


ple were fast becomins interested in other 
societies, leaving in many neighborhoods our 
meeting-houses almost empty. Are we to sit 
with folded hands, making no effort to fur- 
nish that which seems to be a necessity to the 
human mind? Many of our young people 
are at this time fearfully ignorant of our doc- 
trines, and the discipline is a sealed book to 
them ; they understand neither its teachings 
nor its spirit. Ought these things so to be? 

I am sorry if any “ neglect imperious home 
duties,” and still more grieved if any indulge 

> in a boastful or extravagant spirit as regards 
words or cash. But if there are any that do, 
is it kind to lay these things at the door of 
the First-day scaool organization? 

How much it might conduce to our benefit, 
and the benefit of the Society at large, if these 
“very many valued and deeply concerned 
Friends, who have felt themselves restrained 
from active participatioa in First-day schools,” 
would come to our assistance, caution, coun- 
sel, and modify by their wisdom and sympa- 
thy the doings which seem to call forth the 

rhaps merited rebuke of our dear concerned 

rother in the Truth. 

I do hope the Friends at Kennett Square 
will accept the caution in love and not en- 
deavor to “ feast eight hundred or a thousand 
people.” IL think those who attend in the 

a right spirit will be content to sit down on the 
grass and be fed as the Master may provide. 

A dear young Friend asks the question, in 
an essay which was read at a meeting to or- 
ganize a School Union, “can we:make this 
Union compensate us for the loss of our 
Quarterly Associations, so heart warming and 
soul inspiring in theic influecce?” Yes, many 
of us have felt these meetings to be of an in- 
spiring character, and many of us feel the 
need of being brought together in a less for- 
mal manuer, that our sympathies may be 
cultivated and enlarged, and that the bonds 
of love and unity may be so strengthened 
that they may say as of old, “ Behold these 
Friends how they love one another.” 

MarGareEtta J. GARWOOD. 
- NOTES OF A VISIT TO THE INDIAN RESER- 
VATION UNDER THE CARE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from page 522.) 

The dress of the women covered their per- 
sons entire, except the head, hands and feet, 
while that of the men and boys was much 
more scanty—their bodies scarcely half cov- 
ered. The men have no beards; these we 
were told they pull out when young. They 
are very large, well formed and muscular; 
much larger than any other tribe we had 
seen. We passed in and out of their wig- 
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wams and bark houses many times, and found 
the inmates very civil; this was denoted by 
hearty shakes of the hand and a grunt of 
welcome. A. L. Green showed me a lot of 
scalps in one of their wigwams hanging by a 
string to a post—trophies of former days. 
This did not seem very peaceable on their 
part, but is quite as consistent as is the con- 
duct of their enlightened (so called) white 
brethren with christianity, who, while glory- 
ing over the victory of the battle field, profess 
to be followers of him who was meek and 
lowly of heart. Their color is nearly uniform 
and varies but little from that of copper. 
Where there is a cross between them and the 
white race, the children are much improved 
in appearance and are very fair. We saw 
but few old persons; none very old. We 
were informed by A. L, Green that they have 
no word in their language that will imply an 
oath, therefore they cannot swear; and that 
it is rare for them or their children to disagree 
among themselves. He said tov, and in this 
he was united with by Agent Griest, that 
there is not near the amount of licentiousness 
or immorality practice! among them that 
might be supposed, or that there is among 
white people where they live in idleness and 
congregate together. They and the settlers 
around agree wel together, but the specu- 
lators who covet their lands want them re- 
moved. 


A council of the trike was called, the men 
filling the school house, while the women 
were standing around looking in at the door 
and windows. They were advised to sell part 
of their reservation and with the proceeds im- 
prove the other part, for the buffalo would 
soon be gone, and there would be a necessity 
for cultivating the soil and raising cattle for 
a living; also tosend their children to school. 
One of the women Friends advised them to 
sell part of their ponies and buy cows. This 
created quite a stir among them for a little 
while, and they laughed heartily. The chiefs 
were very cautious in their replies and had 
but little to say, but said they would wait 
until they went to Washington and there talk 
with their Great Father, the President. 

The Agency house stands about a quarter 
of a mile east of the Big Blue River, fronting 
the east, on a small elevation with ground 
sloping south to a small ravine, above which 
is enclosed a spring of good water which sup- 
plies the Agency. It is two stories high, with 
two rooms on a floor, with portico at the first 
story front and verandah at the second, and 
with back buildings, barn and other out-build- 
ings enough to make the Agent and family 
comfortable, but the house must be cold in 
wirter, and being entirely destitute of shade, 
very warminsummer. There isenough good 
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land enclored with tue buildings to raise a 


sufficiency of vegetables for the Ageut’s fam- 
ily. A public road crosses the reservation 
nerth and south in front of the Agent’s house, 
along which the mail is carried two or three 
times a day, and as the Agents are appointed 
pestmasters, they are well supplied with 
mails. Nearly opposite the house acr-ss ‘he 
road, and but a few rods distant, stands the 
school house built by A. L. Green, former 
Agent. Although nearly new, it needs re- 
pairs to make it fit for winter occupancy. It 
needs a tight floor or ceiling overhead, in- 
stead of a few loose boards as we found it. 
We attended school, called together by Sy- 
billa Griest, wife of the Agent, who was then 
the teacher. ‘The attendance was small and 
the children very poorly clad. We saw the 
teacher exercise those present in some of the 
most common branches taught in schools, but 
could not see that the progre-s made in learn- 
ing by the best of them was at all adequate 
to the money and labor that had been be- 
stowed. The teacher spoke of the difficulty 
she found in getting the children together on 
account of the interference of parents ; that the 
children would sometimes attend in the morn- 
ing, and then would be called offin the after- 
noon to go fishing, etc.; and so it seems there 
must needs be a radical change somehow, be- 
fore much good can be effected by the school. 
There are no shade trees around the house to 
break off the rays of the summer’s sun and 
make it look cheerful, but, like the Agency, 
it appears unsightly. In making this state- 
ment, I would not disparage the integrity or 
executive ability of the jate Agent. His 
position has been a peculiar one, his duties 
arduous, hoping almost against hope. Had 
the Otoes been a united people and willing to 
assist the Agent, his task would have been, 
comparatively, an easy one; he could have 
carried out all his plane. But when the tribe 
became unsettled and resolved to go south, 
all improvement ceased ; the buildings partly 
eracted but not finished, and all other im- 
provements since then have been tending to 
decay. 

The present Agent holds a still more ardu- 
ous position, if possible—that of uniting a 
disunited people—and by his kindness, integ 
rity and executive ability, lead them gently 
and safely along towards a higher civilization, 
in which he needs all the sympathy, aid and 
encouragement Friends can give. 

The wigwams and bark houzes of the larger 
part of the tribe surround the school house, 
forming rather more than half a circle, dis- 
tant from 50 to 200 yards. A. L. Green 
informed us he had the ground around and 
among the wigwams ploughed once to purify 
the air, mrch against the wishes of the In- 
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dians. These grounds were covered with 
wild sunflowers four feet high when we left 
there, and would grow to ten feet, it was 
said, when in flower. If this wild sunflower 
is a disinfectant, as it is said by writers the 
common one is, these Indians with the Agent 
and family should now besecure against ma- 
laria. 


The nearness of the village to the school 
house and Agency makes it very convenient 
for children, in summer, to get to school, but 
annoying to the Agent’s family. The Agent 
being very indulgent, allows them free access 
through and around the house. When cold 
weather approaches, their removal to the 
bottoms of ravines and their living in tents 
through the winter, make the children too 
distant to go to school without suitable cloth- 
ing, and also make the Agency more lonely. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of this 
tribe, caused partly by a determination of 
part of the tribe to move southward two years 
ago, and partly to a failure in their crop of 
spring wheat at the same time, in consequence 
of a severe drought, they have not now much 
land under cultivation, but we could not 
learn how much. There are over two hun- 
dred acres lying idle now that have been bro- 
ken up, fenced and farmed. While they 
were in that unsettled state, they burned the 
fences for fuel. Winter wheat, we learned 
from Agent Griest, was worth two dollars a 
bushel, and spring wheat rather less than 
one; showing the quality of spring wheat is 
very inferior, or that winter wheat is difficult 
to raise, or both. 

The Indians and the white settlers around 
them and over the prairie country, generally 
sow but little winter wheat in comparison with 
the spring, owing to the prevailing opinion 
that it cannot be grown successtully there ; 
and the only reason we heard assigned was, 
the surface when broken up is so mellow and 
loose, that the Ligh prairie winds carry the 
earth from the roots of the plants, and they 
become winter killed. The winter wheat 
throughout the prairie country was badly 
winter killed certainly, but the real cause I 
apprehend of its failure, is owing more to late 
sowing in the fall and the manner of seeding, 
than to soil and climate. As this is an im- 
portant subject, one affecting so iarge a por- 
tion of our country, as well as those we are 
directly interested in, I will give my reasons 
here. I will say, first, if the farmers there 
would put in their seed wheat in the Ninth 
month early, make the seed bed compara- 
tively solid before seeding, and roll well to 
make the surface solid after seeding, they 
would have no more cause for complaint of 
the Jand and climate as the causes of their 
failure. 
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On our loamy land at the east, where it is 


‘not so loose, rolling so as to make the seed 
‘bed and surface comparatively solid, gives a 


strong impetus to the growth of the young 
wheat, and on very loose land an additional 
rolling makes it stronger. This iscreased 


.growth is because the roots are enabled to get 


a stronger hold of the soil than when so loose, 
so that winter wheat sown early and treated 
as above on that rich prairie land, if it grows 
at all like spring wheat and barley, should 
produce such a mat of blades before cold 
weather, that the high prairie winds could 
hardly reach the roots. Such land when dry 
cannot easily be rolled too hard. There is 
no good reason why winter wheat on that 
prairie country should not be made to pro- 
duce more per acre than spring wheat. The 
straw grows stiffer and is not so liable to fall, 
and it is affected less by severe drought in the 
spring. Theoretical farmers (called scientific) 
advocate deep and thorough pulverization of 
the soil throughout. Experience, which is iu 
accordance with true science, teaches that the 
seed bed for wheat, corn and other crops on 
loose-Jand, if rolled both before and after 
seeding will make it produce much more, 


sometimes half as much more. The price of 


corn in Kansas and Nebraska is only fitteen 
cents a bushel. This will not pay to raise it 
for market, but pays by feediag it to stock; 
but winter wheat, if grown successfully, will 
pay well at one dollar a bushel, and at the 
present price, a very large profit. As these 
Indians have 5ut little stock to feed corn to, 
and spring wheat with them has failed, they 
have at present but little inducement to farm, 
further than to raise produce for their own 
food and their pigs, which is corn. This they 
bury for winter use. 

In the county where I reside, the farmers 
have 15,000 acres banked meaiow, reclaimed 
from the tides. Where this is sufficiently dry, 
it makes the most productive farm land. 
When broken up and pulverized, it is of a 


-chocolate color like the prairie soil, contains 


as much vegetable matter, and is as rich and 
quite as loose. Although entirely flat so as 
to hold surface water, which is harder on 
wheat than dry winds, yet it is grown success- 
fuliy there, sometimes from 30 to 40 bushels 
to the acre without fertilizers; and the far- 
mers have learned that plowing these meadows 
very shallow, only two inches, leaving the 
bottom solid, pays best. 

The Committee left the Agency on Fourth- 


-day afternoon, the 25th of Sixth month, and 


‘were conveyed to Marysville that evening by 
Agent Jesse W. Griest. Next morning they 
took the train coming eastward, crossing the 
Missouri River at St. Joseph, where the raid- 
ers into Kansas formerly crossed, and the 


Mississippi at Hannibal, and by travelling all 
night reached Indianapolis the next night, 
where they stopped. Seventh-day morning 
took the cars for Richmond, Indiana, where 
they remained until Second-day, 30th, and 
attended meeting on First-day. Second-day 
took the cars coming east and arrived at 
Philadelphia on Fourth-day morning, at 
half-past 12 o’clock, A. M., 2d of Seventh 
month, all well. 
D. Perit. 


———__ + ~~ee- -—- ——_ 


*“‘ Beauty is God’s hand-writing, a way-side 
sacrament. Welcome it in every fair face, 
every fair sky, every. fair flower, and thank 
Him for it, the fountain of loveliness; and 
drink it in simply and earnestly with your 
eyes; it is a charmed draught, x cup of 
blessing.” 

“ Take patiently the minutes of pain. The 
worst of minutes cannot remain.” 

“ Behold, 1 am the Lord, the God of all 
flesh ; is there anything too hard for me?” 





CAMPHOR-WOOD. 


The Camphor-wood boxes brought from 
China and the East are well known for their 
strong preservative odor, and are found use- 
ful in keeping away moth: from woolens and 
furs. The China and Japan Camphor tree 
beloags to the Laurel family, but that of Su- 
matra and Borneo is the Dryobalanops Cam- 
phora. Even the leaves and fruit smell of 
camphor. In Sumatra this tree is abundantly 
met with on the west coast, chiefly in the ex- 
tensive bush, but seldom in places more than 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
tree is straight, extraordinarily tall, and has 
a gigantic crown, which oftea overtops the 
other woody giants by 100 feet orso. The 
stem is sometimes 20 feet thick. The Barus 
camphor of this island is the most esteemed 
of any, and it is for this drug, obtained in but 
small quantities—seldom more than half a 
pound to atree—that it is ruthlessly destroyed. 
The tree, when felled, is divided into small 
pieces, and these are afterwards split; upon 
which the camphor, which is found in hollows 
or crevices in the body of the tree, and above 
all, in knots or swellings of branches from 
the trunks, becomes visible in the form of 
granules or grains. An essential oil also ex- 
udes from the tree in cutting, which is some- 
times collected, but is scarcely remunerative. 
On the west coast of Formosa there are forests 
of Camphor-wood, and a great deal of crude 
camphor is shipped thence to Amoy and other 
Chinese ports. Large quantities of the wood 
are sawn into planks. Tables and cabinets 
are then made of it, and it is also turned into 
platters and washing basins. Only a small 
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sere of the vast camphor forest of Formosa 
been reclaimed from its wild inhabitants, 
and this consists of fine tall trees, the growth 
of ages. When a tree is felled, the finest 
part of the wood is sawn into planks, the rest 
chopped small and boiled down for the cam- 
phor.— The Garden. 
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Nore.—The Indian Aid Association of 
Friends, of Philadelphia, meet every Sixth- 
day afternoon at one o’clock (in the drawing- 
room of the Girls’ Central School), for cut- 
ting out and making garments. All inter- 
ested Friends are desired to consider them- 
selves members and are invited to attend. 

Philada., Tenth month 8th, 1873. 

Boston Pusric Liprary.—Among the 
institutions of the present day which merit 
high praise, and which should stimulate simi- 
lar enterprises in other cities, is the splendid 
Public Library of Boston. The twenty-first 
annual report of the Trustees, just published, 
reports over 200,000 volumes now collected, 
two-thirds of which are permanently retained 
for study, ard the balance distributed in cir- 
culating libraries in its own hall in Boston 
proper, in East Boston, South Boston, and 
Roxbury. 

The daily home use of the books has 
amounted to nearly 2,000, and it is stated 
that in South Boston 5,000 volumes have 
had a circulation of over 100,000 times, each 
book having been read twenty times on an 
average. 

During the past year 117,500 readers fre- 
quented the Periodical Reading-room of the 
Library, who read 213,597 magazines. The 
cost to the city of these great privileges to 
the whole people, was only the moderate sum 
of $86,500 for the year. The amount of capi- 
tal invested in the books is said not to be 
more than half a million of dollars, and the 
real estate used for library purposes does not 
amount to that sum. In addition to this, 
there have been money gifts to the library 
invested to the amount of $100,000, and large 
donations of books and pamphlets are con- 
tinually being received. 

Nearly half of the vast collection of books 


| 
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have been free gifts to the | bave been free gifts to the Library. At the At the 
very outset, was received the Bates gift of 
20,000 volumes and $50,000 in money ; since 
which the very choice and valuable libraries 
of Bowditch, Ticnor and Prince, have been 
added. 


The representatives of the Boston Public 
Library have this year purchased the Barton 
Library, a collection made in Philadelphia, 
and once housed here, but now safely lodged 
in this noble collection, where its usefulness is 
more wide-spread, perhaps, than in any other 
possible resting-place in this country. 

Thus this great treasury of the garnered wis- 
dom of past ages and of the present day, is 
placed inthe midst of the crowded commercial 
city, and made asiree to all the people as the 
water they drink and the air they breathe. 
Far beyond all the instruction which schools 
and colleges can give, is the constant cur- 
rent of information which muat flow from 
such a reservoir of thought, for it places with- 
in the reach of the student knowledge beyond 
the instruction of teachers. It has doubtless 
been an important instrument in forming a 
taste for reading and culture among many 
whose condition in life would otherwise have 
denied them such an opportunity, and has ex- 
tended its benefits in some degree to almost 
every home in Boston. 

Great libraries are great civilizers. We 
do not mean to deny that evil as well as 
good may be diffused by the circulation of 
books, but it may safely be asserted that the 
general tendency of the literature of the world 
is on the side of virtue and true progress. 
Even books accounted evil have almost al- 
ways some seed of goodness in them, which 
may find root among the enemy’s tares. But 
books of a vicidus character may be entirely 
excluded from a public library by vigilant 
officers. The power for good of really good 
books is indeed inestimable. Greater than 
the work of the longest and the noblest life, 
may be the work of a good book which once 
finds lodgment in the affections of men. It 
goes from hand to hand and from generation 
to generation on its gracious mission, reprov- 
ing evil, encouraging virtue, and by ques- 
tionings and suggestions directing minds away 
from darkness and error to light and knowl- 
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edge. The wise man ‘of old has said that 
“words fitly spoken are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver ;” but what simile shall 
we find for books fitly written to record the 
triumphs of the human mind in its long 
search after Divine beauty and eternal Truth? 
Let good books gather around us year after 
year, and let us hand them forth to the mul- 
titude as freely as other educational facilities 
are offered them, and we may hope to find 
a recompense for the wise liberality of the 
present day, in the better enlightenment of 
future times. 

Errata.—the 17th line of “Companion 
piece to Eleventh Hour,” in No. 33, should 
read “ Who calls to secret service, then.” 





DIED. 

BRINTON.—At her residence, 9th mo.' 21st, 1873, 
Elizabeth H., wife of James J. Brinton, in the 51st 
year of her age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, Lancaster Co. Pa. 

EWING.—On the 13th of 9th mo., 1873, Robert 
P., infant son of Dr. Robert P., and Isabel D. Ewing. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
INDIAN REPORT. 
(Continued from page 539.) 


A new school house and teachers’ dwelling 
have been erected during the past year on 
the Agency Lands. 

Agent Painter informs us that with this 
new school house, there are now ample facili- 
ties for educating all the children of the tribe, 
so far as day sehools are concerned; as our 
main hope of permanent success in civilizing 
these people, is in educating the rising gen- 
eration, we are glad to be able to state that 
the schools of the Agency under the care of 
Theodore and Elizabeth Gillingham, have 
been quite prosperous the past year. 

In the changes taking place at the Agency 
it is expected, that for the present at least, 
Elizabeth Gillingham will remain in charge 
of the schools, heretofore under the joint care 
of herself and husband. Isaac Black, for- 
merly a popular teacher on the Reservation, 
has been appointed for the new school near 
the southeast corner of the Reservation, and 
the vacancy occurring at the Mission School, 
by the resignation of Joel Warner, will prob- 
ably be filled by some one selected by Theo- 
dore T. Gillingham, by request of our 
Committee. 

At a meeting of this Committee 9th mo. 
7th, its Treasurer was directed to draw upon 
the Yearly Meeting’s Treasurer for the 
amount of funds subject to our call, and for- 


ward the same to T. T. Gillingham, for use 
in clothing the Indian school children and 
for the needs of the sick. In accordance with 
this direction, $291.62 was forwarded 9th 
month 15th. 


Owing to the prospective opening of the 
new school and conseqnent increase of schol- 
ars, a larger supply of clothing than usual, 
for the school children of the tribe, will be 
needed this winter. The Committee, there- 
fore, recommends that an additional sum suf- 
ficient for these purposes be forwarded during 
the early winter, when called for by the 
Agent. 

The Committee visiting the Agency during 
the summer, having done so without cost to 
the meeting, there have been no expenditures 
except for our quota of the General Commit- 
tee’s expenses, amounting to $8.38, until the 
sum of $291.62 was sent for clothing, as 
stated above. 

Our Committee has not raised any special 
subscription as heretofore, believing it’ would 
be better to use from the Yearly Meeting 
stock placed at its disposal, and have but one 
collection during the year. 

Through the earnest Jabor and successful 
instruction of Elizabeth Gillingham, many of 
the Indian women have learned to cut and 
make their children’s garments, and T. T. 
Gillingham, believing he could purchase the 
material for clothing as profitably at Sioux 
City as it could be bought elsewhere and 
shipped to them, it was thought best to send 
the money to him for use in purchasing the 
supplies. 

The Executive Committee of the Six Yearly 
Meetings is now investigating the question as 
to the power existing to sell the 50,000 acres 
of land authorized to be sold by a law passed 
last winter. 

A day of sale having been set and the full 
requirements of the law complied with, and 
the land not selling, has raised doubts as to 
the legality of future sale, without further 
legislation. We have not yet heard of the 
results ot the Committee’s care in this respect. 

Agent Painter informs us, under date of 7th 
mo. 29th, that a special commissioner ap- 
pointed to transfer the Winnebagos of Wis- 
consin to the Reservation of the Winnebagos, 
in the Northern Superintendency, had pro- 
posed to buy 12,000 acres from the northern 
part of the Reservation and adjoining the 
Winnebago lands, for which he offered $2.50 
per acre. 

The subject was referred to the Chiefs and 
prominent members of the tribe while out on 
the hunt, with but littte present encourage- 
ment as to the results, as they are much em- 
bittered against the Winnebagos. ‘ 

In a letter recently received from Supt. 
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Barclay White, he says the sale will doubtless 
be a benefit to the Omahas, both in supplying 
them with means to buy stock and agricultu- 
ral implements, and also in adding to their 
security against the annoying thefts of ponies, 
which have been heretofore rather frequent. 

Agert Painter thinks when these views are 
presented to the Omahas, on their return from 
the hunt, they will approve of the sale of the 
land, provided some of their Chiefs are al- 
son to go to Washington to visit the Presi- 

ent. 


Under date of 7th mo. 24th, Agent Painter 


writes that all the Chiefs, and a larger pr:- a 


portion than usual of the other Indians, had 
started on the summer buffalo hunt, with 
Hiram Chase as protector and sub-agent. | 
At our latest accounts they were in south- 

eastern Kansas, along the line ot the Kansas 

Pacitic RK. R., and so far, unmolested by hos- 

tile Indians or whites. 

in response to an inquiry from this Com- 
mittee, ‘l. T. Gillingham expressed the belief 
that an address to the Indians, tending to 
awaken more confidence towards Friends asa 
Society, having oversight of their interests, 
would be heipiul to him. In this belief we 
have prepared an address, which was approved 
and duly forwarded. 

We append with this condensed report of 
our year’s work, the reports of Supt. Barclay 
White and Agent Painter; also Theodore and 
Elizabeth Giliingham’s senool report, and one 
from Elizabeth Gillingham relating to her 
efforts to instruct the ludian women and girls | 
in domestic labor. We feel it but justice to | 
add that she seems to have been indefatigable | 
and successful in her etforts in this direction, 
as well as in the school room, and the pros- 
perous and hopeful! condition of the schools | 
and the scholars is, we think, largely due to | 
her ability and faithful performance of duty. 

in closing our report it is with feelings of | 
tender remembrance we record the death of 
three of our number during the pust year. 
Interested, earnest and faithtul co-laborers in 
this cause, Caroline Cain, Alice D. Menden- 
hall and Hannah Butterworth have passed 
from works to rewards. “ Be ye aleo ready” 
thus falls with renewed warning among us, 
leaving the hope that as we are found faithful 
in the duties entrusted to us, doing them as un- 
to the Lord, we too, in His time may pass into 
the rest and joy that we believe to be their in- 
heritance. J. W. PLUMMER, Clerk: 

BenJ. STRATTAN on 
’ 


To the Executive Committee on Indian Affairs: 


William Parry, James L. Morrisson, Wil- 
liam C. Starr and Mary Parry, on behalf of 
the Committee appointed to visit the Omaha 
Agency, report as tullows: 


| 
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We arrived at Omaha the 18th and 19th of 
6th mo., and found a similar Committee from 
Philadelphia, and portions of one from Balti- 
more Yearly Moetings, had just left for their 
respective Agencies, excepting B. Rush Rob- 
erts from Baltimore, a member of the Central 
Committee of the Six Yearly Meetings. 

On the 19th we had a satisfactory inter- 
view with Superintendent Barclay White, 
who gave us the unpleasant information just 
received by him, that his office had been abol- 
ished and was to be closed on the 30th of 6th 


0. 
We felt this to be a serious injury to the 
Northern Superintendency, and, after consul- 


| tation, we addressed a joint letter to the Cen- 


tral Committee at Baltimore, urging the 
importance of reinstating Superintendent 
White at once. On the return of William 
C. Starr, one of our Committee, to Omaha 
(7th mo. 4th), we were gratified with the in- 
formation of his reinstatement, probably 
before our address could have reached the 
Central Committee. 

On the 20th we arrivod at the Omaha 
Agency, B. Rush Roberts accompanying us 
at our earnest request, and found Agent 
Painter and family in usual health. 

The 21st and 23d was spent in visiting the 
Indian villages and sight seeing in general. 

The 22d, being Firat-day, we visited the 
First-day School, held in the school house of 
Theodore and Elizabeth Gillingham. The 
exercises were largely of the same character 
of those of the week day schools, and com- 
pared favorably with those at home; the at- 
tainments of the children showed great care 
and interest on the part of their teachers, and 
that satisfactory pregress was being made. 

B. Rush Roberts left us on the evening of 
First-day, it being necessary for him then to 
visit the Pawnee Agency. ; 

During our visits among the Indians in 
their villages, we felt that there was much 
dissatisfaction with the Agent. 

On our return to the Agent’s house, we 
found several written requests from the 
Chiefs for a Council, which in view of the 
above facts, we thought it best to hold. In- 
formation was accordiagly sent during the 
evening throughout the tribe, calling a Coun- 
cil for ths next day, 6th mo. 24th. 

In response to the call the meeting was 
opened about noon on the 24th, Agent Pain- 
ter presiding. A Chief addressed the tribe at 
large, requesting them to make their griev- 
ances known, or thereafter hold their peace. 
This was freely done, the speakers oceupying 
the rest of the day. 

The charges against Agent Painter, and 
the statements of their grounds of complaint 
were written out by the Committee, and an- 
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swers preyared by the Agent, which were laid 
before the Council at its opening next day, 
the 25th, in the order in which the charges 
were presented. The Indians were informed 
that after all had been read, they would have 
opportunity to reply, or give their views at 
greater length upon these or other subjects. 
We have prepared a report of the proceedings 
of this two-days’ Council, and are of the opin- 
ion that good will result from this general 
talk with the Indians. 

We also wish to say that we believe Dr. 
Painter has been honest in his dealings, and 
has labored conscientiously in the Indians’ 
behalf, doing the best he knew. His books 
showed a favorable state of the Agency 
finances, and a sufficiency of funds to meet all 
known liabilities. 

In looking at the condition of the Agency, 
we are of the opinion that too little attention 
has been paid to agrtcultural pursuits, which 
we think should have claimed precedence 
over everything else, until the Indians became 
self-sustaining, as until they are so there is 
but little bope of their becoming good citi- 
zens, or escaping troubles of a serious charac- 
ter. 

While at the Agency, Dr. Painter informed 
us of his intention to resign during the next 
three months. 

We wish to acknowledge the prosperous 
condition of the schools under the care of 
Theodore and Elizabeth Gillingham, who 
seem to be efficient and indefatigable in their 
labor. Also, to express our thankfulness for 
the feeling of harmony and unity of sentiment 
pervading our own and other Committees, as 
we met in joint labor in this cause. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
WILLIAM Parry. 
Signed 7th month 21st, 1873. 





OFrFIcE OF SUPERINTENDENT InDIAN AFFAIRS 

Omaha, Neb., 9th mo. 8th, 1873. : 
To the Executive Committee on Indian Affairs 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting : 
Dear Friends :—At the request of one ot your 
number I forward a synopsis of the condition 
and progress of the Nebraska Indians during 
the last six months. 

The Santee-Sioux have been quietly attend- 
ing to their agricultural pursuits, and their 
management and care have been free from 
any special excitements. Inthe Fifth month 
a contract was let for the construction of a 
Manual Labor frame School House, of suffi- 
cient capacity to accommodate forty scholars. 
Said building is now rapidly approaching 
completion. During the Eighth month the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs visited and 
counselled with the Santees, and promised 
one pair of oxen to each head of a family who 





would cut and properly secure four tons of 
hay. In consequence of this arrangement a 
large quantity of hay is being stacked, and no 
doubt the Saptees will be fully supplied with 
working cattle. The annual freshet in the 
Missouri River, which generally occurs in the 
Sixth month, was this year of unusual height, 
and as many of the Santee farms are in the 
valley of that river, their crops were much 
injured and retarded by the overflow. 


The Winnebagos have made very decided 
and satisfactory progress; they have now in 
stack, well secured and in excellent order, 
some ten thousand bushels of wheat, mostly 
belonging to families, and also have growing 
one thousand acres of very promising corn. 

The Winnebago Agency farmer, a half- 
blood, is very efficient and able in his depart- 
ment. There are five assistant carpenters, 
two assistant shoemakers, one assistant black- 
smith, one assistant engineer, one assistant 
miller and sawyer, one assistant farmer and 
four teamsters at this Agency. These are all 
Indians, and with few exceptions of full © 
blood. They are doing excellent service, and 
are frithful and competent in their several 
departments. : 

The Winnebago Manual Labor brick 
school house, intended for eighty scholars, is 
now roofed, and there is every prospect of its 
early completion during next month. 

The Government is now endeavoring to re- 
move the Wisconsin Wianebagos, about one 
thousand in number, to the Winnebago Res- 
ervation in Nebraska; some seventy have 
already been placed there. 

‘The Omahas are at this time hunting buffa- 
loes in the southern part of the State. 

They have not made the usual annual ap- 
propriation for purposes of improvement, 
from their annuity money, and the proposed 
sale by the Government of 50,000 acres of 
land from the western portion of their Reser- 
vation was unsuccessful. One new day school 
house has been erected, making four on the 
Omaha Reservation. 

The Pawnees have made little advance from 
their situation six months ago. ‘Their crops 
in low ground were much injured by a wet 
and backward spring. During the summer 
they made a very successful buffalo hunt, but 
when returning were surprised by Sioux, who 
massacred nearly ninety of their number ; all 
of whom were women and children, excepting 
about fifteen. Eleven women and children, 
captured during the massacre, have been de- 
livered up and returned to their homes. It 
is believed, bit not certainly known, that a 
few captives still remain with the Brule 
Sioux. If this is correct, they will probably 
soon be returned, as measures have been taken 
to secure their release. 
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The 50,000 acres of Pawnee lands lying 
south of Loup Fork, proposed to be sold, have 
been surveyed, and the Government is now 
about having them appraised by Commis- 
sloners, preparatory to sale. 

One new school house has been erected for 
the Pawnees, and a day school is now in suc- 
cessful operation in it. 

The Otoes have had a good school this sum- 
mer. The Indians have generally remained 
upon the Reservation, and although not much 
og has been made in civilization, they 

ave caused little trouble to their agent, or 
this office. 

The Otoes have concluded to accept the 
provisio:zs of the Act of Congress providing 
for the sale of one-half of their Reservation, 
and it is probable some of their Chiefs will 
visit Washington this autumn. 

The Sacs and Foxes of Missouri visited the 
Indian Territory for the purpose of selecting 
a future home, but were unsuccessful in pur- 
chasing the property they desired. They are 
at present divided in sentiment in regard to 
which particular portion of the Indian Terri- 
tory it would be desirable for them to remove 


The Iowas are still making very creditable 
advancement in civilization. Their crops are 
good, and their school has been well attended. 
The orphan home building has been enlarged, 
and ground near it broken and fenced for a 
farm. 

Of the six Indian Agents in this Superin- 
tendency, three have lately resigned their 
offices, and will leave before or at the close 
of the present quarter. Howard White, of 
the Winnebagos, is succeeded by Taylor 
Bradley, of Nebraska; Edward Painter, of 
the Omahas, by Theodore T. Gillingham, of 
Nebraska, and Thomas Lightfoot, of the 
Great Nemaha Agency, by Charles H. Rob- 
ers, of Salem, New Jersey. 

Your Friend, 
Barciay WHITE, 
Supt. Indian Affairs. 


FRIENDS AMONG THE FREEDMEN, 
No. 31. 

We hope the conclusion has not been ar- 
rived at, that the interests of the Freedmen 
are receiving no attention at the hands of 
“ The Association of Friends for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen,” because s0 little 
has been made public of latter times. 

At Charlesion, S. C., especially, tne faith- 
fulness of our teachers continues unabated, 
and their efforts are certainly crowned with 
success. During the busy season with the 
planters, so anxious were the teachers that 
such of their pupils as must work a portion 
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vantages, that they “made arrangements 
with one of the planters to receive them into 
the field, before and after school, and they 
find, that in this way they can earn almost 
as much, and escape the extreme heat of the 
middle of the day.” 

We migut, in all fairness, comment on this 
as an arrangement alike creditable to teach- 
ers, planters, and pupils.” 

The last report received from these teach- 
ers showed 65 pupils oa the roll with an av- 
erage attendance of 59. Of this entire num- 
ber only 4 were in the alphabet ; 58 were in 
arithmetic ; anJj 34 in geography. 

Reports from other schools have been re- 
ceived too irregularly to attempt to classify 
them. 

The following interesting statement by 
Abby D. Monroe, one of the teachers asso- 
ciated with Cornelia Haucock, has been on 
hand some time, but business engagements 
have prevented its preparation for publica- 
tion. Its perusal cannot but interest all who 
desire the welfare of the Freedmen. 

Cuarteston, S. C. 

“We commenced our school, November 
1872, with a registry of 100 pupils, and 
closed July 24, 1873, with 65 pupils in at- 
tendance. This has been very satisfactory 
to us, not in consideration of the numbers so 
much as the fact that, till the close of school, 
this attendance has been made up in greater 
numbers than heretofore of our more ad- 
vanced pupils. We have felt this to be so 
important, that continued efforts to this effect 
have been made throughout the year, such 
as visiting the children at their rude homes, 
and acquainting ourselves personally with 
their situations; offering such trifling pecu- 
niary aid as was in our power where we felt 
that to be the thing most needed—replenish- 
ing their scanty wardrobes, where they were 
detained by lack of comfortable clothing— 
in a few cases, offering small loans to assist 
in getting ‘the crops worked, that the child 
might be spared, and in all cases striving to 
impress upon the minds of the ‘parents this 
fact, that their children will in a few years 
be enabled to more then repay them for any 
self-denial of the present, by the increased 
efficiency in carrying on their own business, 
which their book knowledge will give them. 

“ Tn every case where aid has been offered, 
a promise has been given by the parent that 
the child should be regular in his attendance ; 
and in every case the promise has been sat- 
isfactorily fulfilled. 

“One very bright, promising boy, a mem- 
ber of the second class, entered, as usual, the 
first of the year, attended regularly about 
three months, when his seat became vacant. 


of the time should not lose their school ad-! We followed him to his home, about four 


_— 
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miles in the country, and found him situated 
thus. He was one of a family of nine. The 
parents were considerably advanced in years, 
and the mother had just recovered from a 
long, severe illness. One daughter of six- 
teen was rendered helpless through infirmi- 
ties of body and. mind, while an older 
brother’s wife lay sick and dying, in an ad- 
ioining room. The aged mother of the father, 
who, as she «affirmed, had seen more than a 
hundred years, was attending the two tiny 
grandchildren, one a cripple and deformed, 
who had providentially been thrown upon 
their care and protection. What could we 
say, when the father told us that, much as 
he regretted it, he felt obliged to detain the 
boy for his help? Everything about their home 
denoted unusual thrift and industry. He 
had a comfortable house, (though, as yet, 
unfinished) a few acres of land in the rear, 
under cultivation, where the husband and 
father toiled by day, while close by the road 
was the little shoemaker’s shop, where he 
worked oftentimes till the morning hours, in 
his struggle to maintain this large and help- 
less family. He expressed much gratitude 
for the assistance we could offer, as compen- 
sation for the time of the boy, the sincerity 
of which was afterwards proved, by his con- 
stant attendance up to the day of closing, as 
well as by their many lictle offerings for our 
table as the vegetable seasow advanced. 

“The crops promise well now, and, if noth- 
ing unforseen occurs, this man, and many 
others, will be enabled to send their children 
through the coming year without further aid. 
Like all others who are struggling to better 
their condition, they need help over these 
hard places. Sometimes, in moments of dis- 
couragement, we feel inclined to blame them 
that they do no better; but a/ways in our 
more thoughtful moments, we wonder that 
they do as well, considering all things. They 
show their confidence by co-operation and re- 
gard for our wishes. The children, without ex- 
ception, are taught at home respect and obedi- 
ence to their teachers, and they manifest no 
other feeling toward us in the main.” 


“ As a country school, we have to contend 
with all the difficulties peculiar to a school of 
that kind. First of all, the difficulty in re- 
taining enough of the more advanced pupils 
to give that character we desire to the school. 
As they become older, they leave to assume 
their own support, or to relieve their parents 
of the care of their miniature farms. The 
better mechanics among the parents find em- 
ployment in the city (Charleston), and we 
are represented by more or less of former pu- 
pils, in all the schools there. We are satis- 
tied to have it thus, only regret to lose them, 
and feel that our friends might wonder that 
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our school stood on no higher ground, con- 
sidering the time it has been in operation. 
Two young women have gone out from us as 
teachers, and taught with usual success, One 
former pupil, since a member of the Shaw 
Memorial School in Charleston, enters upon 
her duties as teacher in that school the com- 
ing year, though not sixteen years of age, 
while a younger brother is yet a promising 
pupil in the same school. Another,a young 
lad of fina scholarly habits, entered the Avery 
Institute in Charleston, two years since, and 
becomes one of the graduating class the com- 
ing year. Quite a number are filling places 
of usefulness at the North; and we feel great 
pride and pleasure in all that is creditable to 
them. 

“ An interesting feature of our school the 
past year, has been the success of the Indus 
trial Department, which, although separate 
in its maintenance, is in its workings a part 
of the school. Here, under the judicious 
management of the teacher, Anna M. Stanton, 
the children are daily taught those simple 
branches of industry, without the acquire- 
ment of which none should consider their 
education complete. The girls are taught 
every kind of plain sewing, knitting, cutting 
and fitting, and some kinds of fancy work ; 
and many @ miniature garment complete in 
all its parts comes forth from their skillful 
fingers. The boys are taught a kind of basket- 
making, the art of which has come down from 
“old slave times.” Nature furnishes the ma- 
terial, a kind of grass, and the palmetto, both 
of which grow abundantly there. Some are 
quite skillful in this direction, while others 
weave the palmetto into braid, and some 
pretty baskets and comely looking hats have 
already been the result of their efforts. The 
children pass to and from the room devoted 
to this purpose as regularly as from their 
recitation rooms, and the same order and at- 
tention are exacted. This is carried on on a 
small scale now, but we are hopeful of the 
time when it shall be so enlarged as to be- 
come a help to the school, by placing within 
reach of the pupils, the means of aiding theme 
selves. 

“ Many thanks are due our friends for their 
continued acts of kindness, and more sub- 
stantial aid extended to us throughout the 
year. The poor and destitute have been 
made more comfortable through contributions 
of clothing from friends in Bristol, Rhode 
Island, and Brookline, Connecticut, as well as 
from those in Philadelphia, and by generous 
contributions of money for this special pur- 
pose, from Wm. Hathaway, of Bristol, R. I. 

“Our Christmas holidays were made un- 
usually pleasant by donations for our Christ- 
mas tree, from Mary Grew and friends; in 
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addition to those from the usual quarters and 
the most welcome tupply of sweets from 
George Miller, whose thoughtfulness in this 
direction has never failed us at these times of 
merry-making. 

“ Through the liberality of personal friends, 
we have been enabled to retain several inte- 
resting pupils in school. To all these our 
thanks are due, as well as to the friends and 
patrons of the Industrial school, and our 
friends and helpers generally. While we 
realize that the cause of the Freedmen is with 
many getting to be an old story, and that 
others have removed their intereet to new ob- 
jects, we are the more grateful to those who 
still retain their interest in us, or the cause 
we represent. What should lie nearer the 
heart of this nation—what can have more to 
do with her vital interests—than the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of this class of her peo- 
ple, so suddenly posseseed of all the rights of 
citizenship. And, as was well said by a gra- 
duate of Hampton, ‘The black race cannot 
be expected to do in two or thiee years the 
work which it has taken the white race two 
or three hundred to accomplish.’ 

We have enjoyed an unusual degree of 
health through the year, and altogether we 
review it with great pleasure and satiefaciion, 
while we are hopeful for the future.” 

Upon the receipt of the foregoing cc mmu- 
nication, the desires of some of us were in- 
creased, that these schools in Charleston, (even 
if no others are) should be sustained by us. 

They have now, and always have had, the 
elements of permanent good to the pupile. 

The funds of the Association are exhausted, 
and now is the time to make new contracts 
with the teachers for the coming year. This 
we cannot do except on the individual respon- 
sibility of a few, unless our treasury is replen- 
ished. 
- Our Treasurer Henry M. Larne, will 
gladly receive contiibutions for this object, 
or, if more convenient, they may be handed 


to J. M. Exis. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1873. 


FAITH IN THE UNSEEN. 

Men who pride themselves on their practi- 
cal sagacity, and who contemptuously reject 
what they call illusions of speculation and 
imagination, are often heard to say that 
“seeing is believing.” They are practical 
men! when they see a thing they will be 
lieve it! But is itso? When they see the 
sun rise do they believe that it is actually 
rising, or that what they seem to see ie an 
illusion, and that, instead of the sun rising, 
the spot of earth where they stand is only 
turning more directly towards the sun? The 
knowledge which they have gained in other 
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ways is ccnstantly emyloyed by them to pre- 
vent the sericus and often fatal mistakes into 
which they would be led if they trusted en- 
tirely to their senses. The highest authority 
that we yield to even in cur daily affairs is 
not what we seem to see or hear; but we are 
constantly correcting the impressions made 
upon us through our senses by the surer 
standard which we carry in our minds. 


Aud if it is so in the world of matter and 
our relations with that, how much more must 
it be so in our social and moral relations. Is 
we are obliged constantly to refer to the 
standard which we carry in our minds, even 
when looking cn the starry heavens above, 
which can be kuown to us only through the 
senses, how much more must we be so guided 
when we regard the moral rature’ withir, 
which can be known to us only thrcugh mer- 
tal and moral perceptions! Who, except by 
an inward standaid of mcial rectitude, cen 
determine whether an acticn is morally right 
cr wiong? Who, «xcept bycuch a standard, 
unseen Lut nore the Jess a reality to him, can 
determine beforehand what course of life, 
what rules and principles of conduct, will 
y:eld to him the richest and most enduri 
satisfactions? What but this inward va 
ard can give a young man strength to with- 
stand the eeductions of ease or self-indule 
gence, to go through long and painful studies 
as the preparation for a useful life, to forego 
the greatest apparent advantage, if it can 
gained only at the expense of honor? What 
but this inward standard of moral and reli- 
gious obligation can supply to the young a 
motive strong enough and high enough to 
enable them to throw aside the temptations 
of the hour, to keep their souls without spot 
or tarnish, and so live that it shall be well 
with them and well for others that they have 
been permitted to live among men? 

Only this faith in the Unseen can take us 
into the realm of what is highest and best, 
Think fora moment of the happiest home 
you know. What is it that makes it so? 
Nothing that you can eee or touch. In all 
outward things other homes are more richly 
endowed. But here there is an invisible, un- 
conscicus influence, an atmosphere of unsel- 
fish affections, a spontaneous deference to 
each other’s wishes and feelings, a refinement 
of soul which shows itself in acts of gener- 
ous and unconstrained courtesy. And so — 
there is perfect freedom,—no harshness or 
constraint, no jar or discord, no biting into- 
nations, which fall upon us like a sudden 
blight. We feel that the higher sentiments 
of our nature are enthroned here, as in their 
native sphere; that the finest spiritual and 
social culture is diffusing its harmonizin 
influences around us, softening what woul 
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otherwise be conflicting interests or tastes, 
and with the glow of religious emotion trans- 
fusing-into it the purer satisfactions which 
come only to souls living in harmony with 


God. 


Without this faith in what is unseen men 
live selfishly. No matter what show of ex- 
ternal refinement there may be, there is gross- 
ness and coarseness of sentiment. Nothing 
so refines the character, or so fits us for what 
is best in all our relations, as faith in Christ, 
—that is, a vital, practical faith in the di- 
vine ideas, the thoughts, affections, acts, 
which find their purest and fullest expree- 
sion in him. Without this, men become 
narrow, hard and selfish as they advance in 
life. Side by side with them are people of a 
different sort. They seem at first to be in- 
terested in the same things. They are edu- 
cated in the came schools and churches, and 
apparently have the same ideas and princi- 
ples. But they live in a different world. 
The ruling motive of their lives keeps them 
under the influence and control of a differ- 
ent realm. And so with advancing years 
and experience they go on, deepening and 
ripening in all the finer elements of charac- 
ter. Their religion is one which goes down 
to the fundamental principles of holy and 
divine living. Their convictions, accompa- 
nied by a larger charity for others, grow 
firmer, and become more and more vital and 
vitalizing energies. Their affections are 
strengthened, while they are purified and 
mellowed by time. They gain in influence 
and bonor by the progress of thought and 
life. You fear no failure for them. Whatev- 
er elee may fail, tneir characters cannot fail. 
They may change their occupation, places 
of abode, associates. They may grow richer or 
poorer. But their principles of religious 
faith, their habits of moral rectitude, their 
life of love to God and love to man, can 
never change. 

When we find such elements of truth and 
security, of happiness and of power, in the 
divine thought and life of Jesus, why should 
it be so hard to induce men to place them- 
selves under his influence? Where else do 
we find truths so great and so shining in their 
own light? Where else do we find so grand 
an idea of the capabilities of our nature? 
Where else do we find examples of a man- 
hood £0 strong and at the same time so filled 
out with humane and generous affections ? 
Moral purity is mightier far than any out- 
ward force. Faith in what is holy and di- 
vine is an invincible power in the soul. 

And shall these visions of truth, of holi- 
neas and love, be confined to martyrs of dist- 
ant ages? Or shal] this faith lend its en- 
couragement and strength to all who enter 
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the walks of life? Our young men and 
young women, in thir earliest training, in 
the first preparaticn and devotion of them- 
eelves to the duties of the day, will they not 
place themselves under the guidance and in- 
fluence of this divine spirit? It will exalt 
the most common duties, making the dusty 
ways of their pilgrimage holy, because aaso- 
ciated with holy thoughts and trodden by 
saintly feet. It will turn their victories into 
higher triumphs, and their defeats into victo- 
ries. It will throw around them a holier 
atmosphere. It will quicken a deeper and 
more lasting enthusiasm. lt will give wings 
to their Joftiest aspirations, and fill out the 
various departments of activity with a frui- 
tion answering to their noblest desires. The 
beauty of a divine idea is needed to give its 
fitting illustration to the happiest life. Thus 
may they go on in the Infinite Presence, liv- 
ing in harmony with the divine laws, partak- 
ing more and more of His spirit, till they are 
filled with all the fullness of God.— Religious 
Magazine. 





Lie Down and Rest.—Dr. Hall says the 
best. medicine in the world, more efficient in 
the cure of disease than all the potencies of 
the materia medica, are warmth, rest, clean- 
liness, and pure air. Some persons make ita 
virtue to brave disease, to “keep up” as long 
as they can move foot or crook a finger, and 
it sometimes succeeds; but in others the pow- 
ers of life are thereby so completely exhausted 
that the system has lost all ability to recu- 
perate, and slow and typhoid fever sets in and 
carries the patient to a premature grave. 
Whenever walking or work is an effort, a 
warm bed and a cool room are the first indis- 
pensable steps to a sure and speedy recovery. 
Instinct leads all beasts and birds to quietude 


and rest the very moment disesze or wounds 
assail their system. 


On LIBERALITY.— Let every man use his 
own judgment, since every man must give an 
account of himself to God. Abhor every 
approach in any kind of degree to the spirit 
of persecution. If you cannot reason or per- 
suade a man into the truth, never attempt to 
force him intoit. If love will not compel 
him, leave him to God, the Judge of all.— 
Wesley. 





_ Or 
For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
A REFRAIN, 
Alcohol. 


By one who has drunk deeply of the cup of de- 
struction, but who has cast it away, he humbly, 
prayerfully trusts, forever. 


It puffs us up with self-conceit, 
It loads us down with care,— 
Beware, beware, beware ! 
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It dims the light of other eyes, 
Puts business in a mist,— 
Desist, desist, desist ! 


It preys on brain, it robs the soul, 
Deprives life of its grace,— 
Retrace, retrace, retrace! 

It parts the hearts that are most dear; 
Turns sunshine into storm,— 
Reform, reform, reform! 

It makes e’en nature seem so sad, 

It veils the mercy sent,— 
Repent, repent, repent! 
10th mo. 10th, 1873. 





HYMN OF THE CITY. 


Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale, the present Deity : 
Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd, 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

’Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwelling lies, 
And lights their inner homes: 

Forfthem Thou fillst with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of Ocean, and the harvest of its shores. 


Thy Spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along : 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or‘like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 

Hushing its billowy breast— 
The quiet of that moment too is Thine, 

It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 


BRYANT, 


tt 
CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The next meeting will be held at Darby on Fifth- 
day, the 30th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock. All 
the schools witLin the Quarter are expected to par- 
ticipate. Promptness at the hour is especially re- 
quested, in the hope that we can get through at one 


sitting. M. T. BartTRam 
" MaTILDA Garriavzs, Clerks. 


— 


ITEMS. 


THE amount of moisture drawam 1 nto a piant sys- 
tem when growing is something extraordinary. An 
Echinocystis, plant of the cucumber family, will 
frequently extend fifty feet from the main stem in 
every direction over a brusb-heap, having thou- 
sands of leaves, each evaporating a large amount 
of moisture. If any one will take a growing plant 
of any kind and put the roots in a bottle of water, 
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preventing all evaporation except as it 1 
through the plant’s leaves, it is astonishing to ond 
how soon the water is exhausted on a sunny day, 
even when a plant with but few leaves is employed. 
How great, then, must be the amount which passes 
through the immense mass of leaves which this 
tremendous grower bears! But the astonishment 
is still greater when we note that all this immense 
amount of water flows through a stem no larger 
than a pencil at the ground, and has to be again 
subdivided into thousands of little streams which 
branch off into each leaf. 

As we know there is no great volume of water 
passing up the stem, as a column of water passes 
down a stream, the only way in which this water 
can flow must be by an immense velocity. The par- 
ticles make up by a rapid flow what they would 
have to expend in bulk if the motion were slower. 
This velocity of the liquid flow has never been ex- 
amined that we know of; but would be an interest- 
ing field for original research. 

The quantity which passes through the plant at 
various seasons has often been measured. Some 
interesting figures have recently been given by Sir 
John D. Wauchope, at a meeting of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society. A branch of a hornbeam tree 
(Carpinus Betulus) one and a half inches round was 
broken off from a branch one foot nine inches 
round, The main stem of the tree where the large 
branch sprung was eight feet four inches. From 
April 14th to April 17th the sap which ran from 
this small branch was collected, and amounted to 
one gallon and three gills.—Jndependent. 


Tue Orientals are very fastidious about writing, 
and calligraphers enjoy a high reputation among 
them. It is said that each letter of the Arabic al- 
phabet requires one year’s practice before the writer 
is able to execute it in the thoroughly approve 
fashion. A fine hand is the first and most import- 
ant, and sometimes the only sign of a good educa- 
tion. Fine specimens of writing are often gilded 
and framed to hang up in rooms, as we use pictures, 
which are forbidden to them. The prices paid in 
Persia, Turkey, Egypt, &c., for specimens of the 
writing of famous scribes are often fabulous. 


THE cultivation in India of the Cinchona tree 
from which quinine is obtained, is reported to have 
been very successful, according to a recently pub- 
lished official return on the subject. It was intro- 
duced into the Hill districts of India from South 
America, in 1860. The total expenditure of the 
experiment was $308,595. The return represents 
a value which is simply incalculable. There are 
now 2,639,285 plants in the Government planta- 
tions on the Neligherry Hill alone, without count- 
ing those of private planters in this and other dis- 
tricts. The largest trees are 30} feet high, andover 
three feet in girth round the trunk. The area 
covered by the plantations amount to 950 acres, and 
is being largely added to every year. The bark un- 
der cultivation is much richer in quinine and other 
febrifuge alkaloids than the wild bark of South 
America. During last year 7,295 pounds of excel- 
lent bark were sold in the London market, while 
65,688 pounds were supplied to the local manufac- 
tory. This year 20,000 will be sent to England. 
The alkaloia is manufactured on the spot in an ex- 
ceedingly cheap form for the use of local medical 
stores, and hundreds of fever patients are thus an- 
nually cured. The object of providing an abund- 
ant supply of the febrifuge at a price within the 
means of the population at large is rapidly being 
realized. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 25, 1873. No. 35. 
JOHN H. STOKES. WEBER, CERNEA & 00., 


nea eaae CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 

W FALL GOODS OPENING DAILY; i 

FINE OLIVE BOMBAZINES AND MOHAIRS ; IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
MADONNAS, THE FINEST IMPORTED ; 

FRENCH MERINGS AND CASHMERES ; No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS AND SILKE Caan . 

DIAGONAL TWILLS AND MIXED MOHAIRS; 

CRETONNES AND POPLINS, beautiful shades ; PRILADELPSIA, 

NEW BOOK MUSLINS AND HDKFS; : ’ F 

WHITE and COLORED CASHMERE SHAWLS; Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 


BLACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 31 cts. to Aiea ctetins sateen aii, 





$1.25 per yard; trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 
FULL LINE of House Furnishing Goods ; inspection. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES AND UNDERWEAR ; i cgi di i a a 
New Importation of Kid Gloves for Friends ; HAVE Y OU SEEN 


JOHN H. STOKES. 


S. W. cor, Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila | WHEELER & WILSON’S 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE “NEW ” 


COMPANY OF PHILADA. ; . 
701 ARCH STREET. ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 





CALEB CLOTHIER, President. FAMILY AND NO. 6 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. ’ SEWING M ACHINES ? 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. lyeow 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, O1f CHESTNUT STREET, 
Fall term commences 9th mo. 8th, 1873. , PHILADELPHIA. 
Address S. C. COLLINS, Principat 
tfn Chappaqua, Je &. I. FP. HOPKING, 
wes ig ae gia aa REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STRERT. 
WILLIAM HBACOCE. Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
GENERAL WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
No. 907 Fireert Srrest, Para. a new and well selected stock. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and PRICES LOW. 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s | —— i = 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | | GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
bodies in ice. tf : 


Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 
r 


late 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
N No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Ew YORK. 
SPECIAL NOTICE _Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
, sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Fat anp WINTER OPENING. | Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere | sonable terms. 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general| @@Plain Coats a Specialty. 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, a 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
No. i40 Third Avenue, Be 3. City 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 








MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, denial Pi ecrctnrn gt —— 
AKE aper Hangings 
PLAIN BONNET M R, and Window Shades. We have a very desieatte 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
PHILADELPHIA. and is much approved. 








FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 





LECTURES TO NURSES. 


A course of Lectures on Nursing will be delivered 
at the Woman’s Hospital, corner of North College 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, by E. J. Hol- 
combe, M. D., Resident Physician. 

Also five Lectures on the preparation of Food for 
the Sick, by the Head Nurse, Miss Fannie Irwin. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week, 
commencing the J5th inst., at 3 P. M. 

Tickets for the course, $2.00. 

Single Lecture, 25 cents. 

Nurses and those designing to become such, 75 
cents a ticket, 10 cents for single admission. 

The attention of women generally invited. 

E. F. Hattoway, Secretary 

October 10, 1873. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, ZJr., 7 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Soutn Tuirp STREET. 





Orders for making or changing investments solici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above. 1m 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. 


With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &. Send for cir- 
culars giving terms, etc. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO HIRE. 


Magic Lanterns of all kinds for sale. Priced cata- 
logues sent on receipt of stamp. 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


INCOTT g 


FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 













RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, 
No. i620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly 
FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 


e3. 
No. 526 Cattownitt Srrest, Para. 


a a a 
LERGYMEN’S Sore Throat Cured or Prevented 
Stammering, and all defects in speech removed, 
and wonderful ease and correctness in reading and 
speaking acquired by the use of Prof. M. F. EATON’S 
Vocal Drill Exercises, at 1224 Chestnut Street, Phila 
delphia. Call for circulars. 
117 ANTED—By a middle-aged man, a Friend, a 
situation as private watchman, time keeper 
or any position of trust. Undoubted reference given. 
Address ‘“ Watchman,” 144 N. 7th St. 





HALLOWELL .& CO., 
BANKERS, 
$3 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
, erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


MOBRISL.HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officers 
and students, from its opening until the present 
time. 
Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 
For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 2m 


CRAFT & JESSUP, & 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PaILADBLPHIA. » 
House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 





EDWIN CRAFT. ©. C. JESSUP. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 


Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, — 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO.,N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
229ps23. «= 33: North Second St, Philada, 


YOUNG FRIEND, experienced in housekeeping, 
wishes a situation as housekeeper or assistant 

in a family. Address WwW. bk Be, 
Smyrna, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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